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THE "FIT" REQUIRED BY NEW ENGLAND 
COLLEGES. 

The weakest spot in our present educational system is the 
fitting school. And the colleges are to blame for it. It is the 
conservatism — tyranny would not be too strong a word — of the 
colleges that fetters the many progressive men now engaged in 
preparatory teaching. For what can a single academy or high 
school do against the oppression of a great university? 

Both ends of the educational chain have been immensely 
improved. The kindergarten and the primary grades are incom- 
parably superior to what was provided for young children a 
generation ago. College courses have been enlarged and diversi- 
fied until now there is an embarrassment of riches. The elective 
principle has been introduced, allowing for the multiplication of 
fields of knowledge and the variety of mental tastes. Students 
in college may now enter the new departments of thought char- 
acteristic of the twentieth century. But the fitting school has 
not been brought up to date. It remains an anachronism, a 
petrifaction. 

The introduction of the elective principle into college courses 
was a signal advance. It was a recognition that all minds do 
not require the same training and that some studies are as good 
as others. Modern civilization was seen to be advancing, and a 
complete revolution in men's ways of thinking could not be 
denied. The subjects in which the living world was interested — 
natural and physical science, sociology, history, and modern 
literature — could not be refused a place. The answers to the 
questions upon which our health, wealth, and progress depend 
were to be sought, not in Greek, Latin, and mathematics, but 
in biology, chemistry, physics, economics, sociology, and 
psychology. Once introduced, the elective principle must cover 
the whole field. This has actually occurred at Harvard, where 
the student from the beginning is free in the choice of all of his 
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studies. The changes in other colleges are all in the same 
direction, and all colleges will ultimately reach the same goal. 

But our satisfaction in contemplating the triumph of emanci- 
pation in American education is seriously diminished by the 
reflection that it is more apparent than real. The stupefying 
drudgery has not been eliminated ; it has merely been transferred 
to the fitting schools. The requirements for entrance to college 
have been increased. The average age at graduation from the 
high school is now about eighteen or nineteen. The mental 
labor exacted from secondary students is doubtless as great as 
that which was demanded at Harvard when Edward Everett 
graduated at the age of fourteen. So the result of all of our fine 
advance is that our youth, at the formative age, when mental 
habits and tastes are crystallizing, are still excluded from all 
that differentiates the world of thought of today from that of a 
century ago. We train our young men on a system precisely 
like the French plan of shutting girls up in a convent until their 
marriage. 

The students admitted to the Yale freshman class are fully 
developed men, powerful physically and mentally. They are at 
the proper age for advanced work. But for what sort of advanced 
work are they fitted ? We open to the list of requirements for 
entrance as presented in the college catalogue. These men have 
read a limited, very limited, portion of Greek and Latin litera- 
ture, and have acquired a limited, very limited, vocabulary in the 
two languages. They can translate easy passages at sight into 
English, and they can turn simple English statements, about the 
subjects that Cicero spoke of in his orations, into Latin, and 
simple statements about marches and battles into Xenophontic 
Greek. They have a pretty accurate knowledge of the rules and 
exceptions of the third declension in each language and of the 
uses of the subjunctive mood. They know something about 
Greek and Roman history and of algebra and geometry. Of 
modern knowledge, they have had a single elementary course of 
French or German, extending through one year, and a meager 
course in English. So far as Yale College knows or cares, not 
one of the freshmen knows a thing that Elihu Yale did not know 
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two hundred years ago. There is no consciousness that we live 
in a different intellectual world and that men like Darwin and 
Helmholtz and Virchow have lived and their works are to be 
studied. So far as Yale College knows or cares, not one of these 
freshmen has ever looked through a microscope, or has applied 
a chemical test, or has discovered for himself a fact. And their 
mental habits are already substantially formed. 

Of course, things are not quite so bad in reality. These 
young men come from the most intellectual class of the Ameri- 
can people. They have attended schools under enlightened 
educators. They have read scientific books for their own enter- 
tainment, and in practical photography and in many other ways 
have been initiated into new thoughts. But no thanks to the 
college for this. And we all know that desultory reading and 
amateur scientific amusement never can take the place of system- 
atic and prolonged school training. 

So far we seem to be making an attack upon Yale. But we 
speak of her only for convenience, because she stands in the 
front rank of colleges and her requirements are published in so 
simple a form. Harvard is nearly as guilty as Yale. But it is 
not quite so easy to bring home her sin. Harvard offers to 
accept entrance examinations from a larger and more varied list. 
As administered, however, both colleges reach substantially the 
same result. Thus, chemistry may be offered for entrance at 
Harvard. But the requirement is so severe as to be practically 
exclusive. A boy who detests Greek can meet the requirement 
in it with so much less labor than is demanded by the chemistry 
that, in spite of his preference for the latter branch, he gives it 
up until he shall become a freshman. The course in " Harvard 
physics" is so largely mathematical and so ill adapted to win 
young minds to interest in the fascinating phenomena of nature, 
that it has become proverbial. Harvard freshmen have there- 
fore rather a theoretical than a real advantage over Yale 
freshmen. 

Here is a matter that needs to be set right at once. The bat- 
tle for a modern education, which we suppose ourselves to have 
won, has not been won at all. We are wasting the most precious 
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educational time of our most valuable minds. The men of the 
twentieth century have stupendous tasks before them. The 
problems of society demand solution under threats of appalling 
calamities. Never before did so much depend upon the intelli- 
gence, fairness, and breadth of view of public leaders. It is in 
the colleges that these leaders are prepared. But if the colleges 
receive their students wholly ignorant of all modern methods of 
investigation, ignorant of the elementary facts of the fundamen- 
tal sciences, and, worse still, with mental habits of an archaic 
type already formed, what can they do? 

School education has two functions. One is to teach a man 
the tools of the intellectual life. The other is to introduce him 
into the several departments of thought most vital to humanity. 
Reading, writing, and ciphering are the first things to be learned. 
The lower schools supply these tools. If the secondary schools 
could teach German and French so that each worker should have 
facile use of those languages two more invaluable tools would be 
added. It is out of the question to teach high-school boys four 
languages. But the persistent and severe labor now bestowed 
on Latin would insure a real mastery of German at least. Ger- 
man at the present day is an absolute necessity. A large share 
of the learning of the world is locked up in it. The higher alge- 
bra is not a necessary tool for any but specialists. Taught to 
read, to write, and to cipher, and furnished with the two impor- 
tant modern languages, there is no reason why the high-school 
boy should not be introduced without delay to modern literature, 
modern history, economics, chemistry, physics, biology, or what- 
ever else most interests the men of today. The true principle in 
education is that the pupil should first study what is nearest and 
most interesting to him, and should then move backward and 
outward. Thus English should be studied before Anglo-Saxon, 
modern history before ancient, Shakespeare before Homer, phys- 
ics before metaphysics. 

The antiquated notion that the study of Latin alone can give 
a clear understanding of English grammar and of the English 
vocabulary need not detain us. German grammar is just as philo- 
sophical as Latin grammar. The English words we all understand 
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best are precisely the Saxon ones whose derivation we don't 
know. The same argument that requires us to learn Latin in 
order to understand English would require us to learn Sanskrit 
in order to understand Latin, and so on back. The decisive con- 
sideration in the case is that young people have not time to learn 
Latin and Greek. In learning those two languages now they use 
up all of the time they have in the fitting schools, and are forced 
to enter college ignorant of the simplest facts of matter, energy, 
life, society, modern history, and with only a very imperfect 
mastery of their own mother tongue. However great the bene- 
fits of classical study, they are far too costly at this ruinous 
price. 

At the basis of modern civilization lie certain great sciences. 
These sciences are creating new heavens and a new earth. They 
have revolutionized our thinking in religion, in pedagogy, and in 
social relations. The purpose of this article is to ask : Why not 
use these sciences in secondary education ? Today a young man 
might stand at the doors of one of our proudest universities, able 
to speak German and French, familiar with the history of Europe 
and America for the last fifty years ; he might be an accomplished 
biologist ; but if these were the whole of his accomplishments he 
could not rank with the boys who can turn simple English into 
Greek and Latin, and who understand algebra and geometry. 
Without making up his deficiencies in those branches he could 
not hope ever to receive an equal degree. Is this a wise and 
necessary arrangement ? 

To some readers our argument may seem merely a plea for 
the substitution of technical education for liberal education in 
" the humanities." Far from it. The technical schools aim pri- 
marily at fitting men for industrial operations. The colleges aim 
primarily at introducing men into the world of thought. Our 
contention is that college authorities have failed to wake up to 
the fact that modern science has not only given us the telephone, 
the electric light, and a thousand other conveniences and physi- 
cal luxuries, but has also fundamentally changed our modes of 
thinking. The freshman who enters college knowing nothing 
but Greek and Latin grammar, and algebra and geometry is as 
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badly off as a monk of the Middle Ages would be should he 
come to life again today. He has yet to acquire the habits of 
mind which are the priceless product of the last grand century. 
And it is already too late in life for him easily to form correct 
habits. What we plead for is the extension to the secondary 
schools of precisely the same system that has put new life into 
the colleges — the elective system. Let boys and girls prepare 
for college by practice in the new thinking that is advancing 
humanity. 

If the handicap which the colleges impose upon the secondary 
schools is injurious to those who are going to college it is even 
more disastrous to the far larger number who are not. So much 
of the force of the schools is diverted to the preparation of the 
candidates for college in things that the others do not care to 
know that the advantages of the more numerous class are greatly 
abridged. Even where sciences are taught the arbitrary require- 
ment of a college may, as we have seen, spoil the course by mak- 
ing it excessive or dull. In the end we must come to this : the 
secondary schools will teach what people of today want to know. 
After four years of honest work the student, upon proper exami- 
nations, testing the quality of his scholarship, will be admitted 
to college, and will there study Latin, Assyrian, economics, psy- 
chology, or whatever he likes. The colleges will cease their 
unintelligent dictation abroad as they are in great part or wholly 
discontinuing it at home. The gain to all parties from the 
emancipation of secondary education will be immeasurably greater 
than that already enjoyed through the emancipation of higher 
education. 

W. G. Ballantine. 

Springfield, Mass. 



